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SELECT TALES. 


* Authentic History, is like a glass, 
Through which the rays of light directly pass, 
Ja straight dall lines, which little warmth impart, 
But Fiction, like a convex ‘ens, displays, 
Tn one bright focus, all those scattered rays, 
Which glow and Llaze—iliume and warm the heart.” 





THE GOLDSWITi] OF WESTCHEAP. 





man’s splendid Annual and wel-ome visitant, 
The Forget Me Not, which we recommend to 
our readers as deserving of their patronage; 
they will not only find it internally rich in the 
elegance of art, but equally so in those of lite- 
jature: we could take up more of our columns 


of this voluine, were it needful, but as it is our 
intention to devote future 
whole of these gems, it would only be a futile 
attempt tos mild refined gold." 

At the close of the fourteenth century, old 
London preseated a noble and picturesque 
appearance. The eye was not then wearied 


ofsquares for windows; but the streets dis- 
played rows of loliy houses, lifting their sharp 
pointed gables, adorned with many a fanciful 
and grotesque device; and the massive stone 
mansions of the superior class of citizens emu 
lated the castellated dweliinzs of the nobles of 
the land. And then, eariched with all the 
decorations of Gothic architecture, arose the 
Various relizious establishinents, each with ts 
fair chapel and spacious refectory, surrounded 
by its wide and well cultivated garden, and 
overshaduwed by century aged trees; 
every side, the stately churches, with their 
pionacted towers or ta lairy spires, stood proud 
trophies of «mn era most unjustly termed barbar 
ous. One of the bandsomest and most fre- 
quented of the streets, al the period when tne 
following tale commences (although: its Gold- 
smith’s row, subsequently the boast of the old 
city, wassnot yet built,) was Westeheap, the 
Cheap side of modern times. As the inhabi 
fants were mostiy dealers in delicate and costly 
Commodities, being mercers, embroiderers, and 
goldsmiths, and at this period too (13%9,) ac- 
cording to the uated testimony of all contein- 
porary historians, luxry bad atlained a vreater 
height tian nad ever been anticipated, * alle 
€xceedinge in gorgeous and costly apparel, 
farre above theyr degre; yeomen and grooms 
Cluihed in silke, satea and damaske, bothe 
doublets acd vowaes—and hadde theyr gar- 
,Ments cutie farre otherwise thanve it hadde 
*beene before, with broidered worke, ryche 
furres, and goldsmythes worke,” as Master 
wbert Fabian sets forth; it is easy to imagine 
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For the following interesting tale of the | 
olden time, we are indebted to Mr. Acker- | 


in descanting at full upen the grreat altractions ! 


numbers to the | 


with unbroken lives of brickwork, pierced full | 


; while on | 


j thes jJeuiu appearance of tuc dillerent stiups. 
| Here, a inercer displayed to view damasks, 
jsa.in-, aud velvets—even that costly fabric. 
| torvidden to all bat the highest order of nobility 
| * cloth of gold; and beside him the bruiderer 
exhibited his hoods, girdles, purses, and eccle- 
| siastical vestments ewbellished with the most 
| deacate needle work; while the precious stores 
|of t.e goldsmith, from the jewelled buckle for 
| tue head to the stiver chain that fastened the 
| long peaked shoe to the knee; from the postel 
|} spoon given by the godmother to the infant, to 
|the large silver dish, o1 examelled chalice, 
| given by the noble to the * holy church,”—all 
j} courted the admiring gaze of the passenger, 
| from beneath the overbanging penthouse of the 

low ungiazed window. Lt was a stirring anda 
| lively scene that this street presented one au- 
| tun eventig, between vespers and compiln; 
fur there walwed the city dame ia bright color- 
| ed sweeping mantle, her gold hatfted knife and 

iaoseiled purse hanging from her broad girdle; 
aud the city damsel with silken kirtle and laced 
bodice; and the sober cilizen, warden per- 
; chance of his company, or common councilman 
| of his ward (proud offices in those early days,) 
wrapt in his sad coloured long gown, and fin- 


gering with a kind of quiet ostentation the 
j well ulled velvet purse, or adjusting the rich 
| 


evamelled brvoch that fastened bis hood ; while 
in that strangely grotesque dress, the silken 
long coat with hanging sleeves that swept the 
pavement, the gut party coloured hose, and 
shues which tursed up six inches ia the end, 
and his hood worked with poppinjays. appeared 
tue exquisiie of the fourteenth century, Not 
were the common people wanting. There, 
ciuse beside the conduit, was a crowd of ap- 
pieulices vocifcrously joining chorus to a ballad 
) sung by a grecn coated miusirel, which asserted 
| with laudable patrivtism that undoubted tact, 
j ia theie estimation, that London was the first 
| 


ot cilies, and her citizens the first of men. A 
| lithe farth ron, a more quiet and elderly 
| group surrounded another minstrel (or rathes 
| disuur,) who stood de taliiug in a kind of mono- 
| iunous recitative the prowess of King Brut and 
| tus very api 
| 


y 





verypbal descendants, from that 
un ieut compendium of metrical luistory, © bine 
Chromiyl of Kaglande.” fariier 
mounted on the shopboard of oue of bis zealuu 

disciples, a portly gray friar, with stenloria 

voice, and vebement action, recounted to a 
large and greatly edified auditory some vulra 

geous mitaclesfrom the life of lis founder, St 

Francis of Assisi, not furgetting, in the pauscs 
of his jung narration, to seud round the bag for 
the contributions of the faiihful. In the unds 
of this lively scene, two men closely wrapt in 
those large cuarse cloaks which formed the 
common travelling dress of the period, and 
were oiten used for purposes of concealinent 
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appeared near the conduit, apparently engaged 


Pus 
in deep conversation, and making their way 
through the crowd in a manner the* betokened 
j either a haste which admitted no delay, or a 
| pride which brooked no opposition. Whatever 

were the cause, it was not without many an 
j angry look and angry word that the multitude 
| gave way; and the strangers, on their arrival 
| opposite to the conduit, inquired of some of the 
| apprentices, in a tone of command, where 
Arnold de Rothing resided. ‘Two worthy 
personages to ask after goldsmiths!’ answered 
one of the ’prentices, irritated at the haughty 
manner of the inquirer: ‘‘and what do ye 
lack?—an enamelled brooch, a jewelled thumb 
ring, a forty mark girdle to match your goodly 
mantles—eb, lordlings?”? And a loud laugb 
burst from his well pleased companions. 

“Nothing but a plain answer to my ques- 
tion,” retorted the stranger peremptoriiy. 

‘Well, then, master questioner,”’ sullenly 
replied the ’prentice, ‘‘ as Master de Rotbing 
is not looked upon by his fraternity, 1 should 
like to treat him to two such goodly customers 
as ye. Yonder’s his house, next to old Fos- 
ter’s, {he mercer, who bath turned the white 
hart of King Richard into that spotted antelope 
in honour of our good King Heary, by cuf- 
ting off his horns and collar and spotting bim 
all over.” ‘ Alas, the goodly white hart!” 
said the other stranger, in a suppressed tone; 
but low as was the ejaculation it did not 
escape the quick ears of the ’prentices. 

** Ay, my good master, no wonder ye Jameat 
for the white hart,” cried one; “ ye ruffed 
in silks and damasks then, perchance, instead 
of your goodly mantle, but these days are 
gone, I trow.”? ** Come on!” whispered the 
other stranger, * Ay, on with ye!’ cried the 
first ’prentice, ‘with the matison of all true 
English hearts on ye and the white hart too! 
Up with your caps, boys, for King Henry of 
Lancaster, the friend of the commons, who 
hath driven piling aud polling clean out of 
the land! Saint Mary, thoogh. | should like te 
know what you (wo scatterlings can want 
with de Rothing. An U bad thought their 
pouches had been lined with rose nobles, I 
had sent them to the Silver Unicorn.’ 

* Trust not to outside, syimoud,’ replied his 
companion; ‘ye may have Jost your master 
iwo good custo see, there they gol? 

‘Ay, there they go!’ responded a stern voles, 
*but the cunving shall taken in his owa 
cra(liness.’ 

As this was said in [.vtin, and as the valiant 
*prentices Were no . the solemn de- 
nunciation excited not the surprise whick 
was caused by the suicen appearance of the 
speaker, addressed wit’ 
every mark of proloundest respect. He 
seemed to be a very old man; yet it was pot 
bis white locks or thows beard that excited 
beir spuutagevus linnage; but ins shaggy leag 
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coat, iron shod staff, the large wallet, and 
high crowned broad hat, bearing the escallop 
shell—each part of the appropriate garb of 
pilgrimage,—that caused the ’prentices to 
gather round and pray a blessing from the 
holy man, whose weary feet had traversed 
many a far distant land, and who had, per- 
chance, even beheld the deep blue skies, and 
breathed the spicy airs, of heaven favoured 
Palestine. The pilgrim hastily pronounced a 
blessing, and proceeded onward, keeping his 
eyes steadfastly fixed on the two men, who 
now entered a shop, where the meagre show 
of ‘ vessayle of golde and sylvere,’ contrasted 
most disadvantageously with the splendid ap- 
pearance of its neighbours; and, taking his 
stand opposite, he seemed as though he intend- 
ed to keep watch until they should come out 
again: but it wasin vain. The news thata 
pilgrim so venerable in appearance was to be 
seen spread rapidly among the croud. The 
minstrel was left to finish his song alone; the 
reciter of ‘Chronykil of Englande,’ was de- 
serted by his auditors, in the midst of his de- 
scription of King Bladud's marvellous works 
at Bath; and the portly gray friar found himself 
superseded in his vocation,—the fickle congre- } 
gation at the first intelligence having scam- | 
pered off, nothing doubting that they should | 
feast their eyes on some veritable relic, a | 
tooth, or thumb nail at least, of some wonder | 
working saint. Nothing of this kind did the 
pilgrim produce—no marvels nor miracles had 
he to detail; but apparently vexed at being | 
made the object of unwisbed for attention, 
pronouncing a few words of counsel to the | 








assembled throng, he disappeared from view | 
so suddenly and so completely, that the popu- 
lace, ever fund of wonders, were aimost incli- 
ned to affirm that he had vanished away. 

The great attraction removed, the throng, 
warned by the darkening twilight, and the 
ringing of the complin bells, quietly took their 
way to their respective homes; and the hiereto- 
fore crowded street was deserted, save by two 
or three ’prentices, who lingered near Arnold 
de Rothing’s door, anxious again to see the 
two strangers, butin vain; so marveling what 
their errand might be, and determining not to | 
rest until they knew somewhat abont it, they | 
reluctantly returned to their habitations. 

The following morning an unwonted stnoke 

. Was seen issuing from the workshop of the un- 
fortunate goldsmith, his only assistant seemed 
bustling about with looks of importance, and 
the care worn features of de Rothiog himself 
seemed to have assumed a more satisfied ex- 
pression. 

‘1 should wonderfully like to know the 
meaning of all this,” said the goldsmith of the 
Silver Unicorn to his ’prentice, * for, an I find 
those two strangers ye told me of have given 
de Rothing a good order, I'll swinge ye soundly 
for your rudeness to them, Had ye been more 
mannerly, aud told them the best of work could 
be done at the Silver Unicorn, perchance they 
might have come to me.’ ¥ 

‘St. Mary! a likely story, for such beggars 
to give an order,’ replied the ’prentice:—two 
scatterlings, forsooth, whe were most likely 
some-of the disbanded Cheshiremen, and who, 
having mayhap but one groat between them, 
wanted it changed into rose nobles by the craft 
of multiplication, and so went to de Rothing’— 
for this unlucky goldsmitb, in addition to his 
other troubles, had the misfortune to be ad- 
dicted to the * beggarly pursuit of alchemy.’ 

* Ay, boy,’ returned the master, ‘see what 
comes of book. learning and being wiser than 
our neighbours; had Master de Kothing never 
read Latin, he bad never beew seekiog after 








| marvel was prepared for the wondering inbabi- 


new. things, he must needs go abroad, and 
there must find out, forsooth, that the Lombard 
goldsmithsjuoderstand polishing and enamelling 
better than we—a thing not to be thought of— 
and then must he seek to bring a Lombard 
among us, even to our very hall. I knew it 
would be his ruin, and so it was.’ 

‘ Ay, truly,’ said the ’prentice, ‘ for none of 
the guild will even speak to him, and our Lady 
knows had I thought these men had brought 
an order, they should never have carried it to 
him. No, no, if Master de Rothing be so fond 
of outlandish men, let them help him,’ 





‘They have helped him but scantily, it 
seems,’ returned the master, ‘ for, methinks, | 
he must soon take up his lodgings in Ludgate. 
Soothly though, I’m sorry for Sybilla; she was 
brought up to different expectations, and a} 
fairer or better nurtured damsel ye may not | 
meet in a long summer’s day. Well, boy, | 
mind this one thing whatever else ye forget. | 
never seek after book learning, and 
consort with foreigners.’ 

‘That will I,’ returned the ’prentice. ‘Saints | 
know { had liefer hammer by the day than spell | 
the Chriscross-row for an hour, and far liefer | 
welcome an outlandish man with my club than | 
with my band.’ 

*?Tis a good lad, after all,’ said the master, | 
as he went out, ‘ay, ’tis a good lad, for he | 
| 


never | 


speaks like a worthy citizen.’ 
But a few days passed away, and a new 


tants of Westcheap. On de Rothing’s shop 


board, lately so bare, were placed six gold | 


° | 
| chains and two enamelled brooches, of such 


delicate workmanship that a reluctant tribute 
of admiration was extorted even from the lips 
of the goldsmith of the Silver Unicorn. ‘?Tis 
an excellent workman,’ said he, addressing 
the alderman of the ward, who stood admiring 
these beautiful specimens of ‘ ye arte of ye 
goldsmythe;’ but I marvel who gave him the 
order.’ 

‘So do I,’ returned the alderman, ‘for de | 
Rothing says they are quite unknown to him, | 
but they will bring the money and take them | 
away to-night ’ | 

The goldsmith of the Silver Unicorn went | 
his way, determined to give his ’prentice a| 
pleasant taste of his cudgel, for his rudeness to 
men who seemed likely to prove such good | 
customers, and the alderman entered de Rotb- | 
ing’s shop, tu order a gold chain of a similar | 
pattern, and a parcel of gilt silver. The poor | 
goldsmith, overjoyed at this second piece of | 
good fortune, now began really to believe that 
prosperity was about to revisit his long desert- | 


thanks to heaven. 

The same evening de Rothing, wearied with | 
the labours and anxiety of the day, had gone 
out to solace himself with that usual recreation 
of the Londoners at this period, a walk in the 
adjacent fields, leaving his daughter Sybilla 
(their altered fortunes not permitting them to 
retain a single domestic) in charge of the house. 
Suddenly there was a loud and peremptory 
knocking at the door, and Sybilla, cautiously 
opening it, perceived two men wrapt in large 
coarse mantles, who inquired if de Rothing 
were within. The answer in the negative 
seemed greatly to perplex them, but, after 
some conversation, carried on in too low a tone 
to enable her to hear a single word, they de- 
manded the chains and the brooches, producing 
at the same time a purse, so well filled with 
marks and nobles, that it might have purchas- 
ed the whole stock of the shop twice over. 

‘L would we could see Arnold de Rothing,’ 


ed dwelling, and with grateful heart returned f 


| among the first of his fraternity. 





said the first, entering and closing the door, 


‘ for our errand brooks no delay, and the cit 
is not the best place for us to sojourn in—but 
what must we do?’ continued he, address; 
his companion; and again they commenced a 
low and earnest conversation, from time tg 
time casting their eyes on the goldsmith’, 
daughter, as though she were the subject of it, 

At length, counting out the sum agreeg 
upen for the chains and brooches, and placi 
them in his purse, the first speaker, in a voicg 
and manner very different from his first addresg 
said, ‘ Well, young maiden, ye must lead a 
merry life here, for ye have a goodly view of 
all the shows and ridings in Cheap. Didst see 
the Earl of Salisbury last tournament? ’tis 
said he went in gallant array—dost know him? 

‘In sooth I do not: we have little pleasure ig 
jousts or ridings,’ was the maiden’s answer, 
surprised at the abrupt and apparently unim. 
portant question. 

‘Dost know the Duke of Exeter?—the Earl 
of Huntingdon?—surely ye must know him? 

‘Truly, | know none of them save by name?? 
returned she. 

‘Nor your father! Surely so good a workman 
must have been often employed by them?’ 

«1 know not whether my father knows them, 
but they have never employed him,’ was her 
answer. 

‘Well, young maiden,’ said the first, resum- 
ing his commanding and haughty air, ‘ye 
seem discreet, so we must even leave our er- 
rand with you—now, mark it well: Bid de 
Rothing make twelve gold rings, eacl: enamel. 
led with this device; a gauntleted band stretch- 
ed out, and around it this motto, ‘ PREST A 
FAYRE.’ Now, bid your father keep counsel, 
and show the rings to no one, as he values our 
favour; for tell hin, if he be careful to our 
will, he shall ere long see himself placed 
So remem- 
ber, a gauntleted hand stretched out, aod the 
motto, ‘ PREST A FAYRE.’ 

The speaker again closely muffled himself 
in his cloak, and taking the arm of his com. 
panion, with a hanghty step departed. With 
a feeling of curiosity she could not resist, 
Sybilla watched the mysterious strangers until 
thev were lost in the misty distance, when, 
turning round, she perceived an old man in the 
garb of a pilgrim close beside the door, appa- 
rently like herself anxiously gazing after 
them. 

‘Alas my fair maiden, ye lite know the 
danger that threatens you,’ said he; and his 
solemn melancholy tone struck ominously on 
her ear. 

‘Danger!’ replied she; ‘holy father, wheres 
fore say ye so? Surely heaven hath sent these 
men to us;’ and she glanced an emphatic look 
at the heap of gold that gleamed with such 
tantalizing brightness on the board. 

¢+ Ah! trust not to the red gold when it shi- 
neth,’ continued he, in the same mild but 80- 
lemn voice: ‘and yet how shall 1 give ye suck 
counsel, when | well kaow how much ye lack 
money? Take then advice of me, and follow 
my bidding.’ Sybilla raised her eyes to the 
face of the pilgrim, anxious to scan his meat. 
ing. There was nothing in the countenance 
that betokened either fraud or deceit, while 
the kindly yet mournful expression with which 
he regarded her gained greatly on the feelings 
of one, who, though so young, and already 
learned the bitter lesson, that friendly counsels 
and kind laoks are seldom bestowed on the 
unfortunate. * Now, be counselled by me,’ he 
continued; ‘ ye recollect the twelve rings with 
the gauntleted band, and the motto, ‘ pREsT A 
yayRs.’ The astonished girl started at these 
words:—how could the pilgrim have becemé 
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they had spoken in so.low a tone that it was 
gtterly impossible for any one standing outside 
to have heard them. Apparently regardless 
ofher wonder, the old man went on. 

‘Now, bid your father make thirteen rings, 
parefully and secretly as they ordered you; 
Jet them be left in readiness for these stran- 
gers; then do you take out the thirteenth, and 
convey it whither I shalldirect. Now, take 
peed to this; for your father’s safety depends 
on closely following my advice: take strict 
heed, and the blessing of heaven be on you!’ 
Astonished at the strange events of the even- 
jog, and absorbed in vague conjectures, of 
jmpending danger, Sybilla mechanically bent 
ber head and folded her arms to receive the 
pilgrim’s benediction, but when she raised her 
eyes he was gone. 

It was not with those feeliags of delight 
which his daughter had fondly anticipated that 
de Rothing, on bis return, beheld the heap 
of gold; for the vague news that some un- 
expected good fortune had befallen him had 
reached the quick ears of his creditors, ren- 
dered them doubly importunate for payment, 
while the one to whom he owed most bad that 
evening threatened to send him to Ludgate, 
unless he repaid two hundred marks by the 
morrow of St. Martin, to which little more 
than a fortnight was now wantisg. With in- 
tense eagerness, therefore, even as the ship- 
wrecked mariner seizes the rope on which his 
safety depends, or the dying man drains the 
\chalice that-is to restore him to life and health, 
aid the friendiess goldsmith listen to his daugh- 
Yer’s account, aud devoutly thank heaven that 
such good fortune had so unexpectedly been 
thrown in his way. Days passed on, the fur- 
nace smoked, de Rothing was evidently busily 
employed, end the neighbours looked anxiously 
for the result but in vain. 

‘Ye were right, Symond,’ said the gold- 
maith at the Silver Unicorn, ‘de Rothing is at 
his old trade of multiplying, and with his usual 
success, for we see nothing but smoke.’ 

‘Well, whatever he be after, Ill find it out,’ 
teplied the ‘prentice. ‘ St. Mary! I shall! ne- 
ver rest till ] know who these two men can be.’ 
It was in vain that, in pursuance of this Jand- 
able intention, Symond, to the great loss of his 
master’s time, was constantly standing at the 
door, or lingering about the conduit, hoping 
that chance might again throw in his way the 
two mysterious strangers. 

Two weeks had elapsed, the thirteen rings 


Martinmas drew near, and the shert sunshine 
ofde Rothing’s prospects again became over- 
clouded with fear. It now wanted but three 


all the money he possessed, which, bowever, 
did not amount to half the requisite sum, de 
Rothing set out in the evening (o endeavour to 


ther extension of the time of payment. As 
though his mysterious visitants had watched 
for his absence, scarcely had he departed, 
When they entered and demanded the rings. 
Favoured in her project by the ahsence of her 
father, Sybilla, securing the supernumerary 
One, presented the twelve. 

‘We have more work for de Rothing,’ said 
the first, ‘but he must closely keep our coun- 
tel, for there will be somewhat of risk; though 
what of that? he shall be well paid: and we 
well know what need be hath of money; so bid 
him ? But here bis arm was caught with 
&0 expression of great anxiety by his compan- 
¥en, and the unfinished sentence died away on 








acquainted with this? The door had been closed | his tongue. 
the whole time the strangers were within, and | est conversation, at length producing his purse, 


were completed, but no one came for them. | 
days to the feast of St. Martin; and collecting | 


propitiate his chief creditor, and obtain a far- | 


There was again a low and earn- 


the first speaker counted out a hundred marks, 
and pushing them towards the astonished girl, 
said, ‘ You see, my fair maiden, we can well 
reward those who fulfil our bidding, so tell de 
Rothing to be ready; for ere long we shall 
need him.’ 

The stranger departed, when, like their evil 
genius compelled to track their footsteps, or 
rather like some guardian spirit commissioned 
to watch over the friendless goldsmith and his 
daughter, the pilgrim appeared. ‘ Follow my 
| bidding, fear not, and waver not,’ said he, ‘but 
| ere the bell summons to morning service to- 
| morrow, take that ring to the chapel of St. 
| Thomas on London Bridge; stand on the right, 
| beside the second pillar, and give the ring to a | 
| man whom ye shall see holding a white grey- | 

hound by ared and blue leash.’ | 
| ‘Alas, holy father!’ said Sybilla, ‘’tis a pe- | 
| rilous errand, and we are surrounded by dan- | 
| 

{ 

| 





| 





| gers, how can ye ensure our safety? 
| My fair girl, | could well show ye how your 
| father’s only security lies in following my 
counsel,’ replied he, * but 1 may not—however 


| by this ye may judge I know more about your 
| concerns than you or even your father. Ye 
| know he is gone to old Fiz Martyn to pray his | 
| charitable forbearance for a few days; now that | 
cunning old usurer will dismiss bim with hard | 
words and an utter refusal—but afterwards, | 
this very night, will he send a wonderous kind | 
| message, bidding your father use his own | 
| convenience, and pay bim when he pleases. | 
When ye find this, methinks ye will not fear | 
to follow my counsel,’ and then again repeating | 
his directions, he retired. 
All came to pass precisely as the pilgrim had | 


the counsel of one so much better acquainted | 
| with their affairs than herself, Sybilla, ere the | 
| thick darkness of a November morning had | 
been wholly chased away by the struggling 
light, wrapped herself in her mantle, and quit- 
ting the house unobserved, took the back road | 
to the bridge. Threading many an intricate 
passage, where the tall overhanging houses 
combined to prevent the admission of the little 
light already perceivable, and fording many a | 
perilous stream, the united tribute of the| 
neighbouriog springs and the neighbouring 
sewers, she at length entered the beautiful | 
little chapel of St. Thomas. It was empty, | 
and taking her stand beside the second pillar, | 
she anxiously awaited the arrival of the un- 
known object of her mission. Ina little time | 
a man, leading a while greyhound by a blue | 


and red leash, his hood drawn so closely over | 


| 
| foretold; and, fully determined strictly to follow | 





} 
‘ 
| 
| : 
| his face that but a very imperfect view could 
| be obtained of his countenauce, entered from | 
the door leading to the river. She presented | 
the ring, which the stranger narrowly exam- | 
ined, and commended her conduct, and assur- | 
ing her that the danger which threatened her 
| father, could only be averted by her giving | 
| him from time to time, such information respec: | 
| ting the two mysterious visitants and their pro- 
| ceedings, as chance may throw in her way, he | 
| departed, and Svbilla, with mingled feclings of 
| hope and fear, returned home. 

‘By the shrine of St. Erkenwald! ye get 
worse and worse, like the old woman’s parce] | 
gilt spoons—Two hours only going into Fish 
strect, ye losel!’ was the salutation of master | 
Denny of the Silver Unicorn to his ’prentice | 
afew days after. ‘St. Mary! but lll swinge 
ye soundly.’ 

‘Not so fast, good master,’ answered Sy- 
mond, teo well accustomed to his master’s 
objurgations to feel them very keenly, and 





| tice of his, on the look 


| three times as much more. 


well aware that on this occasion he brought a 
sufficient excuse to hold him harmless ia the 
cargo of news which he thus proceeded to pro- 
duce—‘ St. Mary! but methinks you should 
give me a cup of clary, or a cup of charneco, 
master, for all the news I’ve got to tell you: 
here was I ready to come back full an hour 
ago, walking along Cornhill ‘in the peace of 
God and the king,’ as the petitioners say, 
when behold you, methought I caught a 
glimnpse of those two men; so I ran after them, 
and got close behind them, and sure enough, 
in they went to de Rothing’s—but who think 
ye, went in after?’ 

‘Sweet Lady! if I can tell,” replied the 
master; bis short lived anger all evaporated at 
the very thought of some wonderment, *‘ so Jet 
us have it?” 

‘Why, there, creeping along in the dark 
like a bat, carne old Fitz Martyn, and the 
door opened, and in he went; so there I stood 
outside, wishing I could get in, somewhat like 
the knig!tin the donjon; only he wished to get 
out; so, after a while, as J could hear nought, 
and as my eyes cannot pierce through thick 
walls, | went over to master Twyford’s; and 
sure enough: there was Martin, that tall ’?pren- 
out also. , ‘Symond,” 
saith he, ‘’tisa mad world we live in;fye mind 
how old Fitz Martyn qnarrelled with Master 
de Rothing, and how he swore by the holy 
rood, and St. Peter, and St. Paul, that he 
would clap him up in Ludgate to keep Clirist- 
mas?’ * Truly I do,’ said 1, ‘for ’tis as well 
known as Bow steeple.’ ‘Well, now, look 
you,’ saith he, ‘ this same old Fitz Martyn hath 
lent him now another two hundred marks, and 


| told my master to-day that he would lend him 


But there are 
strange doings over yonder, without question 
or lesing,’ quoth he. ‘Do you see yon man?” 
so out I looked, and as the moon gave some 
little light, I saw some one standing, methought 
dressed like a pilgrim. ‘Te yonder is always 
prowling about, quoth he, ‘and I would give 
my best kersey jerkin to know wherefore. 
Moreover,’ saith he, ‘de Roting hath bad the 
two quarries of glass in the best room put io, 
the cracked one mended, and bath ordered a 
scarlet ingrain kirtle for his daughter, and a 
sad coloured gown for himself, and spoke some- 
what about hangings-’ 

‘Our sweet Lady be gracious!’ ejaculated 
masier Denny; ‘it must be through the craft 
of multiplication—ay, that it must—or he 
would never have turned old Fitz Martyn into 
a friend. I would I had a notion of it; for 
saints know I’d soon lay aside tongs, hammer, 
and graver.’ 

‘No, no,’ replied Symond, ‘’tis not by mul- 
tiplication. We ’prentices think he is making 
goldsmiti’s work for some outlandish people, 
forhe but yesterday bought fifty marks worth 
of fine gold. ’Tis no good that he is after, for 
nobody can sce aught he does; well we'll keep 
close watch on him, and observe what comes te 
pass.’ 

Notwithstanding all the efforts of de Roth- 
ing’s neighbours to discover his occupation, 
his affairs were still wrapt in impenetrable 
mystery, and Christmas drew near; notin the 
quiet and almost unperceived manner in which 
it now steals upon us, but in all that prepara» 
tion and solemn observance becoming a festi- 
val, which beyond every other our forefathers 
deterinined : 
That ia in golden letters should be set 
Among the high tides (ay, highest) of the ea- 

lendar, 
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THE SOUVENIR. 








And with a lighter heart apd less care worn 
eountenance did de Rothing anticipate the holy 
tide, and by many little arravgemeots did he 
give proof to his marvelling and suspicious 
neighbours that bitter and hopeless poverty 
was no longer his lot. 

‘Here, girl,’ said he, entering the room 
where Sybilla, with many an anxious thought 
that would not be banished, sat beside the 
cheerful hearth, engaged in the homely labour 
of the distaff; ‘ here, girl,’ throwing a purse on 
her lap, ‘blessings on the saints! I’m a free 
man again, ail my debts paid, and somewhat 
to put in the coffer, sv lay aside your distaff, 
and bring forth your gittern, for Master Fitz 
Martyn and ! will take a cup of clary together, 
and have awerry eveniug; aud ye shall don 
your brave new kirtle, Sybilia, at Christmas; 
and methinks we must get new hangings,’ 
glancing a look at the faded and moth eaten 
tapestry” ‘Ay, we will not do as of yore, 
blessings on the saints! why, good Master Fitz 
Martyn, methinks L seem raised from the 
dead.’ 

While the joyful goldsmith, released from 
that heavy pressure of poverty and anxiety 
which for so tnany years had bowed him down, 
was thus giving ulierance to his grateful feel- 
ings, the old usurer, with the eye of a basilisk, 
kept alternately watching his host aod bis 
daughter, and starting at even the slightest 
sound; while Sybilla, laying aside the distaff, 
took up her long relinquished gittern, and, 
with a mind filled with melancholy, though 


vague, furebodtmg, commenced the following 
song: — 


Dost thou ask what life can be? 
Soothly, well I'll answer thee: 

*Tis a coil of joy and sorrow, 
Smiling eve, and cloudy morrow; 

A changeful web to fancy’s sight, 
With warp of black and woof of white; 
A chalice strange, commingling still 
Sweet and bitter, good and ill; 

Or, likeliest, an April sky, 

When swift the passing shadows ily, 
And now is darkness, now is light, 
And the sunbeam glanceth bright; 
Then a dark cloud saileth on, 

And the golden light ts gone:-— 
Sueh is Ife to thee and me, 

Such Lath been, and so will be. 


*Grammercy, girl! but that song likes me 
not,’ interrupted de Rothing, ‘though soothly, 
tis true enough; but we must have somewhat 
merrier, and more suiled to Christmas, to mer- 
ry Christmas. Come, pledge me, Master Pitz 
Martyn, toa merry Christmas; and Sybilla will 
sing us somewhial more pleasant.’ Again Sy- 
biila turned ber gittern, and, and with feelings 
litle suited to her song, commenced: 


*Tis merry, ‘tis merry, in blithe spring tide, 
When fowers are biooming on every side; 
And the hawthorn buddeth, and skies are clear, 
And all things rejoice in the inorn of the year; 
Aad kaights and fair dames to the tourney ride; 
*Z1s merry, ay merry in blithe spring ude. 


Tis merry, ay, merry, in summer hours, 

For brizhter the ssy and swecter the dowers, 
Aad with hound and horn, and mickie glee, 
The hunter bies to the greenwood tree, 
Chasing the hart ‘mid his leafy bowers; 

*Tis merry, ay, merry, in summer hours. 


And merry it is when autumn sere, 
Cometh to tell of the closing year, 














When the joyfui villager’s gladsome din 
Telleth tke harvest is gathered in, 

And the vintage is ripe—though frosts appear: 
Tis merry, ay, merry, in autumn sere. 


But merry, most merry, when winter’s snow 

Spreads his mantle of white on the plains below, 

For thenis the midnight minstrelsy, 

And the wassail bowl decked with carol and 
glee; 

Ay, merriest, when yule logs blaze clear and 
high, 

For.sport loving Christmas draweth nigh. 


‘Lady Mary! what noise is that?’ cried de 
Rothing, starting up. ‘ Be not fearful,’ replied 
Fiz Martyo, at the same time moving toward 
the door with a quicker step than his bent and 
feeble figure might have warranted. Ere he 
reached it, however, a party of men-at-arms 
rushed in and seized the unfortunate goldsmith. 

‘What means this? on what charge am I 
taken?’ cried be, looking with terrified wonder 
at the wellarmed compan) that now filled the 
room. 

‘What charge, you scatterling, and disgrace 
to our good city?’ returned their leader, * is it 
not for imagining and compassing the death of 
the king—ay, for high treason.’ 

(To be continued.) 
SELECTED FOR THE PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR. 
THE FATE OF GENIUS. 

Homer was a beggar; Plautus turned a mill; 
Terence wasa slave; Bocthius died in a jail, 
Paul Burghese had fourleen trades, and yet 
starved with them all; Tasso was often dist 
tressed for a few shillings; Bentivoglio was re- 
fused admiitance into an hospital he had him- 
selferected; Cervantes died of hunger; Ca- 
meens, the celebrated writer of the Lusiad- 
ended his days, itis said in an almshouse; and 
at any rate, was suppurted by a faithtul black 
servant, who beeged in the streets of Lisbon 
fur the only manin Portugal on whom God had 
bestowed those talents which have a tendency 
to erect the spiritof adownward age; and Vau- 
gelas left his body to the surgeons, to pay his 
debts as farasit would go. In England, bacon 
lived a life of meanness and distress; Sir Walter 
Raleigh diced op the scaffold; Spencer—the 
charming Spencer, died fursaken and in want; 
the death of Cotlins came through neglect, 
first causing mental derangement: 


Each lovely scene shall thee restore, 

For thee the tear be duly shed, 
Beloved til lite can charm no more, 

And mourved though pity’s self be dead. 


Milton sold his copy-right of Paradise lost for 
fifteen pounds, at three payments, «nd finished 
his lifein obscurity: Dryden lived in poverty 
and died in distress; Otway died prematurely, 
and through hunger; Lee died in the street; 
Steel lived a life of perfect warfare with the 
bailiffs. Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield was 
sold fur a trifle. to save biin from the gripe of 
the Law; the same is reported of Julnson’s 
Rasselas; Fielding hes in the burying ground 
ofthe English factory at Lisbon, without a stone 
to mark tie spot; Savage died in prison at 
Bristol, where he was confined for a debt of 
cizht pounds, Buller, the author of Hudibras, 
lived in penury, and died poor: Chatterten— 
the child of genius and misfortune, destroyed 
himself! 

Pias.--If there be any. thing in which per- 
yerseness is hu:mourously provoking, it is in 
the sivbborn wrong beadedness ofa thorough 
paced pig. He that drives a pig ougtt to be 























a 
blest with even more patience than Job, fg 
surely none other could drive one to market, 
Imagine yourself at a cross road, with a whip ip 
one hand, and a pig at the extreme end of g 
long rope, for he will have the whole length of 
his tether. If you direct the head of your 
charge, by directing his tail due north, be 
luoks toward the road as if conscious that it 
led to that “undistinguishable bourne from 
whence no traveller@gturns,” he cannot oblige 
you, so turns round and makes with all hy 
legs for the south. If neither of these ways arg 
agreeable, he has no objections to turning ep. 
lirely round and retracing bis steps back to the 
sty of his nativity; and if you cannot decide on 
this proposition immediately, he is polite 
enough to persist in waiting your leisure, and 
sticks to his point as inimoveable as a_ rusted 
weathercuck; at last he veers round and round 
like the boxing hand of a compass to all points, 
but keeps to none, neither making way for. 
ward, sideward, or backward. Your patience 
now begins to fail, and you apply the whip 
in the most persuasive manner possible; he 
syucaks very penitently, and utters his shrill 
laments till all the passengers stop their ears 
with their fingers, and housekeepers shut down 
their windows. He seems to regret his inca- 
pacity to please yuu, Jet bim turn) whichever 
be will, but relaxes nothing of his perverse 
ness. You then twist his thin and useless tail 
round your thumb, tll you screwed it as tight 
as ifitwere in a tournaquet, and endeavour 
urge him forword by that last resource of des 
feated pig diivers. His counter tenor squeaks 
is only the more piercing and pathetic; but he 
is as undecidedly decided a» ever «s to the tens 
orofhis way. And now, stunned by his shrieks 
you louse his tail, and pull resolutely at the 
string which keeps him prisoner by the leg, 
He was at that moment advaneing almost twice 
his own length onthe road we wish bim to 
take, but that pull is construed a direct com. 
mand to stand still, and unee smore-he is as 
“fixed as monumental marble.” You ply the 
whip Oil his sides look like a tally of the num- 
ber of lashes he has received; but be seerns to 
think whipping an unmeritcd compliment. You 
pull the leg, twist the tail and flog the flanks for 
balfan hour longer; he squeaks up and down 
the whole compass of the chromatic scale, till 
every note is run through. and your head feels 
as if sharp swords weve thrusting through both 
ears. Meanwiile the blackguard boys swarm 
round you like bees ita pgathering—one vor 
lunteers a stick with a nail in it, a second a 
stone, a third pushes his cupin the face of the 
charge; and tLe rest raise the exulting halloo, 
orkeepup the rearing laugh. These insults 
put your pig on his mettle, and be either bolts 
in-between their legs promiscuously, and tum: 
bles them cown one atter another, or else, se 
lecting some newly breached urchin in parti- 
cular. he fines the bread and-botter munchert 
over his back into the mud The bystanders 
laugh louder than ever—scizing the porby 
perplexity by the bind legs, you fing him over 
your shoulder, and sweat all the way to the 
market white tender charge is 
makiog the streets vocal with one long conti: 
ued shriek. 


lown, your 


The North American Review, in noticing 
the Duke of Saxe Weirmar'’s travels, pays the 
following neat Lut merited tribute to ou 
mountain state / 

“The Duke also failed to see Vermont, % 
he merely touched at Burlinyton and at Shere 
ham. ‘bhis wasa capitol mistake in one, whos 
object was to see the United States. No portion 
of the Union oflers a mre exactor successfil 
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exemplication of the grea. principles of our 
racy., Had he visited the interior of that 

state, he would have seen a portion of the Uni- 
on emirently distinguished by the sublimity of 
jis mountains, and the beauty of its valleys and 
copious streams; but he would also have seen 
‘a sovereigo state, coveringa large territory, 
jn which there is a nearer approach to equal- 
3 than in any of the far-famed democratic 
“eantons of Switzerland; a state in which the 
people every year resume every function of 
- government, reappuiating not only the execu- 
tive and legislative braches, but the judicature 
and every, peace officer, even to the village 


my blood run cold to think of such a dreadful 
thing! The women burnt with almost all their 
ornaments on—many of very great value, one 
of them gave a priest a set of pearls worth 
15,000 rupees. The fire was kept up three days 
and three nights, and then cooled with milk: 
the ashes were collected, and sent to be thrown 
into the Ganges. It is generally supposed that 
at a suttee the women are intoxicated, or stu 

pified with opium; this was not the case here. 
Never were women more collected or more 
perfectly in their senses, they bore the appear- 
ance of persons going to some place of plea- 
sure than toso horrible a death. There was 





justice; astate which enjoys wise and equal 

ws and perfect security of property and per- 
son, and yet pays its legislators but the common 
wages of journeymen mechanics, and its chief 
magistrate not much more; a state, filled up 
with mountains, and yet having roads as good 
and as level as alinost any io the Union. — In 
a word, the state of Vermont exhibite a condi- 
tion of society, such as the most visionary en- 
thusiast for liberty never ventured to dream of; 
a condition, which leaves to the individual per- 
haps the greatest ¢egree of personal and public 
liberty, which ts Consistent with the organiza- 
tion ofsocial life. But the Duke failed to real 
the lesson, he has nothing to say of Vermont, 
except that the elderly women there smoke to 
bacco.” 

Sutter tv InprA.—The following extract 
from a ietter of a young officer in Bengal to bis 
friends in this town, and containing an account 
of a suttee, at which horrible ceremony he was 
aspectator, may perhaps be interesting; 

‘On the t6th of March an order arrived in 
eamp, from Brigadicr Lumney, directiug me 

* to proce! to Odevpore, there to take the com 
mand of the political escort. I left the camp 
at Kollearce on the 17th, and arrived at Odey- 
pore onthe 19th, The morning | arrived we 
went tothe lake, where the Ramah Prince and 
all the great people of the conrt were assem- 
bled in boats to celebrate sore festival. We 
went into a boat, and pulled alongside the Ra- 
nah, and the entertainment, which was varied, 
concluded with a fine display of fireworks; but, 
alas! for the poor old Ranah, he ate too much 
that fatal night, and died on the 30th, (for want 
of proper advice,) after a reiguef55 years. At 
sunrise the body of the Kanal was carried 
out fron »nalace in a splendid litter: he was 
full dres decorated with all his jewels, and 
sitting eres. lewged, just as if he had been 
alive cigu. of his wives, spleaditly attired, 
covered wilh valuable ornaments, and mounted 
on most beautiful horses, rode in advance of the 
corpse; they had three miles to go trom the 
palace to the burying ground. Phe women 
threw among the crowd immense sums ot 

emoney. Arrived at the burying ground, the 
body of the Ranah was placed, sitting in state 

* in the iaside of the funeral pile. The ground 
from the floor had been removed, and the hol- 
low occasioned by this was filled with cotton, 
grease, rosin, &e.: over this was laid a carpet 
of crimson silk, with a broad border of rich 
gold lace. The women went toa small stream, 
Washed themselves, and said a brief prayer; 
thes then walked round the outside of the pile, 
and one ata time entered it, seating themselycs 
Near the body, according to their rank; the 
door was then closed. The principal Rance 
sung three verses of a hymo: and then gave 
the dreadful order for firing the pile Ina mo- 
Ment the whole wasone complete flame, and 
the heat so intense that every one ran to a dis- 

» tance. There was no nvise—not even a shriek! 





> ‘Oborrible! most horrible!’ Even now it wakes 


apretty young creature among them, aged 
about 21 years. I wished much to have got 
something belonging to her, if it had only been 
one of her wreaths of roses, to have kept asa 
melancholy remembrance. The cloth of which 
their dresses were composed, has so much 
| gold in it, that it is sold by weight. What can 
| equal the courage of these women? Nothing 
| but thei¢ vanity Their religion does not re- 
| quire this sacrifice from them, and their vanity 
| alone gives them courage.—Vo'lingham J our- 
nal. 
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lu answer to several inquiries we state, thai 
we continue to receive notes of a less denomi- 
vation than five dellars in payment for sub 
scriptions to the Souvenir—and shail be glad 
those indebted will give us an oppurtunity of 
balancing their accounts with them, but where 
the case will admit of it we should greatly 
prefer those of a larger amount. Although 
perbans thé publishers of periodicals which 
circulate throughout the union,are the greatest 
sufferersin the discounts on these sinall notes, 
yetwe think the law of this state protibiting 
their passing asa current medium a wise one— 
aS the notes now go at once into the hands of 
the brokers who retura them to the place of 
their nativity—instead of their being banded 
from one to another until they are worn out 
or fallinto the hands of the poor, who being 
‘obliged to part with them singly, ere compelled 
tv make a large sacrifice on them, or to take 
lottery tickets which in ninety nine cases out 
of a hundred are worse than a blank, because 
they mot only get nothing in exchange, but 
spend much valuable time ia geting that 
nothing. 

We should be glad if the legislature of our 
state, Instead of repealing the law would add 
io the obligation, by enacting another deciar- 
ing that the six and a suarter and twelve and 
a halfcent Spanish pieces, should respectively 
pass for five and ten cents—the amount of loss 
though apparently very trivial on each piece, 
yet the aggregate is very considerable in the 
markeis and other places—added to which, it 
would be easier counted, and complete the 
chain of decimals which in every other instance 
takes place in reckoning the currency of th 
United States—almost all of us recollect the 
vexation of our schvoal-days in being compelled 





to cast sums of pounds, shillings and'pence and 
farthings—yet who amongst us would be wil- 
ling to agree to return to the old syttemé 





TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


We this week present our readers ** The 
Farewell to H. K——n, by our favorite friend 
the Druid—we should be exceedingly sorry 
were it a farewell to ourselves, for we trust 
he will still favour us as often as his more im- 
portant avocations will permit. 

We wait with some anxiety the conclusion 
of the tale inserted in this number relative to 
the exploits of Capt. Baker, a desire seems to 
be awakened io many of our readers and in the 
public generally for reminiscenses of the olden 
time. 

We have also introduced the “* Goldsmith of 
Westcheap,” a tale of the ‘English olden 
time.” 

“L. S. A.2—* Alonzo,” and other favours 
are not forgotten. 








ITEMS OF NEWS. 





From our atientive correspondent we hare 
received the following slip and although ours 
is professedly a literary paper yet we hastea to 
give it an insertion. 

Liverpool, Decem. 8.—The Foreign Office, 
on Friday night, received dispatches from 
Vienna, of the 27th ult. The Vienna Court 
paper states that the Russians had raised the 
seige of Silistria, and recio-sed the Danube, 
on account of the severity of the season. It is 
not probable that any actual severity of the 
weather could have occasioned such a pro- 
ceeding. Ifthe siege be abandoned, it must 
be on account of a calculation of the improba- 
bility of taking the ploce before the.bad wea- 
thersets in. The Avstrian Observer habitu- 
ally takes the worst views of the Russian af 
fairs. Inthe article in question, it is stated 
that raising the seige of Sil:stria would render 
difficult the retaining Varna. The calculation 
is palpably absurd. The ships chartered from 
Odessa will not only supply Varna for the win- 
ter, but lay up magazines for the giand army 
next spring. 

A bill has been reported in the House of 
Representatives of Kentucky, subjecting to 
penilties and imprisonment and ef being atrick- 
en from the rolls all atorneys, sheriffs, and eon- 
stables, who shail collect moneys and fail te 
pay itover. A most excellent and wise pro- 
vision, if it extended to agents for newspapers. 

Shoe business in Lynn.—It is supposed, says 
the Lyan Mirror, that there are in Lyon from 
70 to 60 manufacturers of shoes, and probably 
not far from 1500 operatives. Some of the 
manufacturers employ 50 hands each, and one 
issaid (o maanfacture 1200 pair per week. 
This if we allow i2 working hours a day, gives 
six paira every minute. 

In Homer, N. ¥. a journeyman is’ said te 
have made nine pairs of first rate women’sealf 
skin sbees ia eleven hours and twenty. minutes. 

Cleared from the port of Meedville, the fast 
loating boat, the ** Ann Eliza.” All the ma- 
terials of which this boat was built were grow- 
ing on the banks of French Creek on the@7th 
ult. On the 28thshe was launched, und piloted 
in this place before sunset by ker expe 
builders, Messrs. Mattox and_Towne. Her 
cargo consisted of among other things, of 300 
reains of crow a, medium and royal patent straw 
paper, and pateat book and paste boards. ard 
left this place early on the 30th wit. for Pitte- 








burgh, with about 20 passengers of board.— 
Niles’ Regisier. 
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€HIPTENDON CAVE.—VERMONT. 


It is situated in the north easterly part of 
Chittenden, and presents itself about half way 
up the ascent of an irregular hill, which consti- 
tutes a part of one of the highest ranges of the 
Green Mountains. The interior of the cavern 
is divided into several large halls and other a- 
partments, connected or communicating by a 
vaulted subterranean passage, 200 feet in 
length. The principal entrance is from the 
west, and is formed by a low and triangular 
opening, in the rock not more than two feet 
in diameter, Here we were each of us fur- 
nished witha lighted candle, by our guide-and 
passing through this aperture, we followed hin 
into the outer porch, a narrow passage 12 feet 
in length, and terminating by ao abrupt 
descent.—Descending about ten feet opposite 
the first entrante, we found ourselves in a lofty 
cavity, 40 feet in length, and 5 broad—arched 
above with solid rock of limestone—its roof 
and sides lined with sparry congelations, which 
had been formed by the water constantly 
trickling through the rock. The pendent 
stalactites were, however, but imperfectly 
formed, or had been broken off by former vis- 
iters. 

On the right and left of this magnificent hall, 
were passages leading to other apartments ip 
the cave. The openiug on the north sideisa 
narrow perpendicular aperture, about 4 feet 
high and 20 inches broad, and resembling a 
fissure in a rock. Entering this passage which 
bending to the right, takes a semicircular but 
horizontal direction, we advanced thirty feet 
from the mouth when the rock opened on the 
east, and presented to our view a spacious cav- 
erp, surpassing in magnitude the one we had 
firstentered. it exceeded 50 feet in length by 
10 broad; and the roofand sides, as in the 
former, were also lined with sparry incrusta- 
tions. 

Re-lighting our candles, several of which 
bad been extinguished in passing this narrow 
recess, the reality of the scene, without the aid 
of fancy, excited our highest admiration. The 
lofty roof hollowed withinside into the form of 
acomplete dome, was thickly beset with pen- 
dent drops of water, which, by innumerable 
rays from our lights, gave a beauty and magnifi- 
cence to the scene that can hardly be imagin- 
ed. 

Still farther on to the north, there appeared 
‘a well-like opeving in the rock, into the mouth 
of which we entered, having first let down a 
lighted candle to ascertain the purity of the air. 
The descent was rough and dangerous, varying 
from the perpendicular only by its taking a 
somewhat spiral direction. Letting ourselves 
down by the craggy projectious, at the distance 
of 20 feet from thc mouth, the passage enlarg- 
ed, and we entered acircular vault, about 15 
feet in diameter, and surrounded on ail sides by 
a solid rock. 

The idea that we were now more than 60 
feet from the surface of the earth, and incar- 
cerated, as it were, in solid rock—together 
with the chill and gloomy damp of the place, 
produced a peculiar and inexpressible awe. 

Unable to discover any further passage in 
the rock, in this direction, we were obliged to 
turn back and retrace the same recesses that 
had led us thus far. We now returned to the 
apartment which we first explored, and passing 
through the opening on the right, entered a 
small anti-chamber, from which proceeds the 
jong and intricate passage leading to the 
southern extreinity of theeavern. The com- 
mencement of thisavenue has generally been 
the boundary of most pecple’s curiosity; fer 


| for wood lots too. 





the passage through the whole extent is very 
low and narrow—retaining, in some places, for 
the distance of 20 feet, an opening inthe rock 
not more than 20 imches in diameter. It was 
with much difficulty, therefore, that we suc- 
ceeded in groping our way through. Perse. 
veriog, however, at the distance of 160 feet 
from its mouth the passage terminated, and 
we entered a large ruom, about 20 feet square, 
the roof and sides more broken and irregular 
than those of the oiher apartments, but lined 
with similar concretions. Ascending 10 or 15 
feet from this room, vearly perpendicular, we 
passed out at the southern opening in the rock, 
and once more entered “the warm precincts 
of the cheerful day.” 

Those who have never explored similar 
places, can form no idea of the beauty of these 
subterranean apartments. Let those whe would 
know, visit the recess of this rock. 








FOR THE PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR, 
ORIGINAL TALES. 
WHITE HILLS OF NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


Perhaps it may turn out a song, 

Perhaps turn out a sermon.—Burns. 

A preity wall of mountains stretches nortb- 
easterly toward our Canadian border, and ter- 
minates in what we (for fear of talking loo big’) 
call here the “white Hills.” They are fairly 
entitled to the name of ‘Hills,” at least, and 
in privileged regions, might be called moun- 
tains. While they literally are, and their 
snow-banks, may be seen distinctly from the 
seashore, or late in the year at hay time. 
Whether this is owing to their height, or ty 
the vulgarity of the latitude they stand in, be- 
ing in degree almost Canadian, is what must 
be settled by those entitled to be authorities, 
But the Ailis are a good deal whitish the year 
round, and toilsome of ascent, even to Yankee 
knees, which have a portion of capability in 
them to endure fatigue of all sorts. About 30 
miles to the southward of this wall, you will 
find, (should curiosity or rather weariness with 
the more favoured parts of the earth, ever lead 
you so far out of the world as to see it.) two 
far extended, and in places, pretty broad, 
stretches of Intervale—producing a couple of 
streams which, uniting their forces, fori the 
chief branch of the Merrimack, our second riv- 
er. Many a sterlingfarm smiles along those 
intervales, and the adjoining uplands, for the 
prudent farmer pitches himself, when he can 
plough his corn field on the flats—free of stone 
and fertilized by the sediment of the freshets, 
and where also he can send his sheep and cows 
to pasture on the side hills, where the food is 
sweeter and more nutritive than thatin the 
meadows. ‘The hills are the soil tuo for the 
white honey suckle, and every cow of any 
standing, comes home at night, with a brim- 
ming Shaler pail full of milk, from these deli- 
cious pastures. And the uplands are the place 
And wore than all these 
reasons, the intervales are so narrow, that the 
farmer can’t gcta great way from the Liils, let 
him pitch upon them where he will! However, 
there is a convenience in the position, and you 
will find our homesteads equal to your intervallo 
—upland ones; although high freshets will 
sometimes wash away an acre or so from the 
fattest of them, and sometimes, which is guite 
as bad,) spread over thema foot and a half of 
sand. 

But what isa freshet io the bursting of a 
dyke, ameng the ‘tow Dutch,” aburricane or 
an earthquake in the West Indies—a ‘‘culane- 
ous eruption” of that irascible eminence in—I 








think—Sicily—or evena slave-muster at the 
South! 

One of the rivers—they are Darrow rivers— 
but swift sometimes as race horses—is called 
Pemigewasset. This an aboriginal name, of im. 
port unknown to us. The literati among the 
people, who formerly occupied these parts, care 
ried away all their dictionaries and all theirre- 
cords, which might, ifleft behind them, have 
given much light on aboriginal matters. But 
tuey took all with (hem, save now and thena 
stone hatchet an arrow head--or some rude 
tool, which are picked up on the meadows by 
plough boys, and the signification of Pemige- 
wasset is beyond our reach. However, itis a 
pretty river, and sou.e middling rapids and falls 
upon itafford occasionally a mill seat and a post 
for a factory, which will by and by. spring up 
there spontaneously, if President Jackson does 
pot cut the Gordian knot of the Tariff, and let 
it a flood of British manufactures upon us, which 
will “sweep our mills and dams and brigs a’ to 
the gate.” About thirty miles still below the 
junction of these little streams, Pemigewasset 
takes to itself Winnipisseogee, a warm stream 
that flows out of the Jake of that pame. This 
is a tamer current than the other. That springs 
in the mountains and takes ona_ prodigious 
mountain, befure it reaches the level country, 
and gets into such a burly burly, that it hardly 
becomes sober before it reaches the sea. It is 
colder too and the difference in the tempera- 
ture, and character of the rivers, is noticed 
somewhat remarkably, by the fishes that sail 
up from the ocean. The shad and the salmon 
are the principal travellers, that come up so 
high as the head of the Merrimack, which is at 
the *“‘meeting of the waters” just mentioned. 
They are of very different natures—the shad 
is a sluggish, slow moulded, unenterprising 
fish, and had rather float along in dish water of 
blood warmth, than play and dash ina living 
stream. Thesalmon on the other hand, is a 
true blooded yankee that loves to venture as 
far as he can get, from the tide waters, and to 
seek the rapids—to let his red gills inhale the 
foam at the foot of the fall—to o’er Jeap the fall 
itself, like the Bennington men, scaling the 
Yessian breast-works, and to push up a swift 
river, ‘till it becomes a mere brook, when he 
is in danger of being caught out of waler, and 
where he can taste the stream fresh from the 
fountain; he loves exertion and adventure, and 
is the most vigorous fish of his size, that inha- 
bits fresh water, and isthe very lion of the 
rivers—though he is not voracious, or quarrel- 
some. He is temperate, bealthy—a long liver, 
and the bes fish for the table, that ever wore 
scales. He accompanies the shad—-or swims 
the same channel with him up as far as the 
head of the Merrimack. There they separate; 
the salmon pulling up the Pemigewasset over 
a considerable rapid, just above its mouth, and 
the shad falling aside into the Winnipisseogee, 
into such water, as the nurse gives a patient, 
after he hastaken an emetic. ‘There never 
was an instance known of these fishes taking 
each oibers’ courses above their points of sepa- 
ration. ‘There never was a salmon speared in 
the waters of Winnipisseogee, or a shad circum- 
voluted with a net, in the cold Pemigewassel. 
The salmon deposits his spawn almost in the 
very notch, of the Franconia mouniteins, and 
has been speared, as heavy as thirty weight, im 
sight of their snowy summits, and you cannot 
see a hill top here so far off as you could on the 
Mississippi. Whenas large as thirty or thirty- 
five pounds, he has a beak issuing from the 
under jaw, (it may the upper,} and he is as 
strong as Sampson. A gentleman, one night 
by torch light. sent a spear from a log canoe, 
into a beaked salmon, ashe was darting ewt 
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ofan eddy, and the fish made an effort to shake 
off the spear, that wrenched the éines of it quite 
round, and they were of tough iron and as big as 
gman’s finger. A very stout man who paddled 
the canoe, could not, with all his force, right 
the spear again, and it put an end to their sport 
forthat night. The right fork of the spear was 
prought round by the whirl of the salmon, into 


the place of the left one, and the left one into 


that of the right, and the furnace and the ham- 
mer of the blacksmith had to right it again. 
This fellow weiglied near forty pounds and 
would have feasted halfa dozen Aldermen— 
with suitable accompaniments. The shad drops 
his eggs in the broad lake, ifhe can get there, 
by the nets, that they spread inhisway. Few 
fish, however, of either kind, frequent these 
waters of late years. The spearmenand the 
net men have made the rivers, places of terror 
to them, and mill dams and all sorts of machin- 
ery have so obstructed the channels, that they 
could not make such head way as they would 
like to, if carnivorous man did not molest them 
at all. Winnipiseogee abounds in rapids, warm 
as itis, and be had some fences toclimb, when 
he had to meet with none but natural impedi 
ments. And the warmth of the water makes it 
highly eligible for the turning of the wheel, as 
ithardly ever freezes} in the coldest weather. 
It comes warm from the deep lake, and holds 
its temperature pertinaciously till it is lost in 
the Merrimack, where Pemigewasset cools its 
ardor with a witness. Its falls are now sur 


rounded with villages, factories, and mills of 


every description. which bave a most pictu- 
resque appearance. 

In the vallies { first spoke of, salinon were to 
be found forty years ago in whole squadrons. 
Bands of them were speared in a night, by 
the farmer, within gunshot of bis house. They 
were so plenty that were esteemed the poorest 
sort of provision—and a legislative act was 
once passed | rohibiting masters from “feeding 
their poor ’preatice boys more than six days 
in the week on Salmon” novw an epicure is glad 
to give a quarter of a dollar a pound fora stray 
salmon, tliat by clance surmounts the difficul- 
ties of passage, between the sea and here, and 
we esteem great good luck, to geta pair of six- 
teen pounders, fora 4th of July. 

The name of the otier little river which 
meets Peinigewaset, as aforesaid, thirty miles 
above the head of Merrimack, is Baker’s river 
The why and wherefore of the name Pemige 
wasset,as l before avered, cannot be discovered. 
But the crigin of the appellation of Baker's, 
being cflater growth and of a more christian 
character and souod, we know; and | began 
this already long story, with no other purpose, 
than to tell of a desperate Indian fight, fought 
at the forks of the river, long ago, by a band of 
white men, commanded by Capt. Baker, 
(whose name will probably have to glide to 
immortality, on the surface alone, of this re- 
mote streamlet,) where he played a lion-like 
game, with a fearful odds, of New England's 
red mev. But this story must be deferred for 
another time. 

Vuorg Hits, N. H. Jan. 10, 1829. 


EXTRAORDINARY STORY. 

A very remarkable occurrence has formed 
the subject of general conversation, and has 
excited great interest amongst the social par- 
fies of this city; but we deem it prudent to for- 
bear giving the name of the town, or the ad- 
dress of the parties. The circumstances are 
as follows: — 

' A commercial gentleman having in the 
course of his journies, arrived at the town al- 
sluded (0, was out from bis inn later than usual. 


Our hero, during a saunter in one of the prin- 
cipal streets, was met by a lady, whose gen- 
teel appearance roused his curiosity, and com- 
manded his admiration. That she was not 
a courtesan was evident to him; but yet she 
hesitated as she passed him, and appeared to 
be in quest of an unknown friend. He stop- 
ped—conversation ensued, but suspicious as 
the hour and circumstances might appear, 
her virtue was not to be doubted, nor could 
her superior deportment and education be dis- 
guised. She was in apparent haste, but en- 
gaged to meet him again the following morn- 
ing. The first interview was consequently 
short, but delightful, for the commercial gen- 
tleman already began to dream of having 
gained the heart of an heiress; and as he an- 
ticipated a commission in the army, or a cure 
of souls, as the final result of this romantic 
adventure, he now and then felt it exceeding- 
ly irksome that be should ever have to associ- 
ate with travellers, whose lives are ignobly 
spent in procuring paltry orders in trade, and 
whose oniy object is to realize profit, for, per- 
haps, low and avaricious employers. 


hero, prompted by curiosity and influenced by 
caution, turned, and followed at a distance the 


scension and partiality towards him. His ob- 
ject was to convince himself of the fact that 
she was no common personage. 
| her ascend a lofty flight of steps, which form- 
ed the entrance to a stately mansion. She did 


of its owner, she opened it with a key, and 
glided in, like the fairy vision of an enchant- 
edtower. Hedrew near with cautious step— 
| he copied the number of the house— and he 
doubled the proudest of all his aspiring calcu- 
lations. 

On his return the clock of a neighbouring 
church struck twelve, and he thought he would 
look at his watch—when, lo! it was gone. The 





fair owner of that noble mansion could never 
have taken it as a token of remembrance.— 
There was death to ail his prospects in the 
very idea. Toreturn again and knock at the 
door, was impossible. His only alternative 
| was to go to his inn, to retire, and wait the 
second interview. Hedid repair to the inn— 
he did retire—his dreams were still of gold— 
but, alas! they were relative (to the loss of his 
gold watch, gold chain, and geld seals. 

The following day he consulted a friend, who 
advised him to forsake his foolish anticipations 


} 
} 


mansion of the lady. 
they were introduced iuto a Jarge and most 
elegant room. The lady of the house soon ap- 
peared, but she wag oot the desired fair one. 
Her female servants were all summoned up, 
but the midnight wanderer was not amongst 
them. Inquiry was then made if there was 
no other resident female there. The reply 
was, that there was but one more: and she 
b&ing the governess, was with the children; 
and that her privacy should not be obtruded 
upon by the rude interrogations of any such 
men as they were. The production of a search 
warrant, however, soon silenced all opposition, 
and the governess was introduced. She was 
fair as the morning, lovely in appearance as 
a summer evening, and bashful as a nnn; but, 
alas! she- was the suspected thief. Protesta- 
tions of innocence, symptoms of fainting, &c. 
&c. ensued, but she was ordered to open her 
trunks, to expose her drawers, and tu disclose 
her long hidden secrets, to this man of brief 
authority. : 





To conclude, in one of those trunks was 
found, not only the lost watch, but also many 
other watches, several purses, &c. &c.—the 
production of many a midnight ramble, which 
a horrible propensity had promoted, and which 
had been taken when the respectable family 
with which she then was, were gone to peace- 
ful repose. 

The detection caused great distress to all 
around the thief. She acknowledged that she 
had always held prostitution in the utmost ab- 
horrence, but that she had a strong propensi- 





In the midst of this diversified reverie, our | 
fair lady who had exhibited so much conde- } 
He soon saw | 


not knock at the door, but, with the authority | 


of a second interview as arranged, and to lose | 
no time in going with a police officer to the , 
fle took this advice, and | 


ty to steal, and had picked many a pocket 
whilst forming engagements of second inter--+ 
views which she never meant toconfirm. In 
| the midst of this career she trusted for escape 
to the respectability of her situation being 
above suspicion; and her discovery could then 
only be attributed to the credulity of her 
accuser. 

The whole affair, however, was made up, to 
| save the feelings of the family. She was dis- 
charged from their employment, and we tell 
the story as a warning to commercial gentle- 
| men and to the public at large. —Y. HeRALp. 


+ 





MADAME DE STAEL. 

In the Memoirs of the Empress Josephine, 
our readers will find a rich and varied treat of 
| light reading, in the form of anecdote, conver- 
| sation, and character. From the agreeable 
melange, however, we can find room for only 
lone little excerpt—an account of the first 
| meeting of Madame De Stael and M. Rocca: 
It was in 1808 that Madame De Stael saw, 
' for the first time, M. Rocca, whom she after- 
wards married. M. Hottinger, a rich banker 
| at Geneva gave a splendid ball, to celebrate the 
marriage of a friend. M. Rocca, who had 
come to Geneva, his native place, to see his 
family, went to the ball in a hussar’s uniform, 
and set off next day for Spain. I was danc- 
ing with him when Madame De Stael entered, 
followed, as usual, by a numerous train. She 
was richly, but not advantageously dressed. 
‘‘ Ts that the woman so much talked of?” said 
| M. Rocca to me; “she is ugly, and I detest 

her anxiety for effect.’” ‘‘ She is so accustom- 
| ed to homage, that it does not prevent her from 
remaining kind and condescending.” ‘ Ob! 
all that you can tell me about her good qualities 
willnot persuade me that she is right to come 
attended with a whole brigade; and certainly 
] will never figure in the troop of slaves who 
follow her.” Madame De Stael was struck 
with M. Rocca’s fine countenance, which was 
rather improved than disfigured by a large sear. 
Ile was very young, and already decorated 
These 
| two proofs of brilliant courage mutually en- 
gaged the attention of a woman so very fond 
Aftersome tnmoments, however find- 
ling that M. Rocca did not approach her, she 
took it in dudgeon, and observed, ‘“* That he 
was tolerable, but that his self-sufficient air 
displeased her exceedingly.” Nevertheless, 
this indifference on bis part, to which she wag 
not at all accustomed from any one, was, pers 
haps, precisely the reascn why, at a futere 
period, she took so much trouble about a man, 
who became dear enough to her to induce her 
to change a name which she had rendered so 
illustrious. Some years afterwards, M. Rocea 
returned to Geneva, covered with wounds, 
His sufferings added to-the interest which he 
excited, and was happy enough to induce this 
extraordinary woman to accept the proof 
which he gave of the passion he had conceived 
for ber, and finally to marry him. He could 
not survive her loss, but died few stonths after 
her. 


' with the order of legion of honour. 


| 
{ 
tof glory. 
























































































FOR THE PAILADELPHIA SOUVENIR. 


THE FAREWELL. 
To H K 


“Lovely one uf the azure eye, 
Pure and serene as the vernal sky, 
Mild as th: beam that I’ve oft seen fall 
When Luna was queen of the starry hall. 
Lady fair—shal the bard whose lay 
Thy tongue has commended, the grave and the 
gay— 
Say—once more shall he take his shell, 
And breathe through its windings a last fare- 
well? 
Say—fair one—sball he take his lyre, 
And lightly touch its obedient wire, 
And pensively stray through its chords that 
wale 
Their softest tones for its master’s sake? 
Yes--his fingers shall stray through the chords 
of his lyre, 


And call from their slumbers its soul thrilling 
fire, 


And softly hell breathe thro’ his choral shell, 

For thee, geatle lady, a last farewell. 

May Time shed thé cowa from his wiags for 
thee 

Tostrew thy path to eternity, 

And guardian angels watch thy way, 

Till they lead thee up (o the realms of day. 

A wish hare | more?—Let it die in my heart! 

Were it hope, fair scions from its root might 
start, 

And the bright blest days of the past renew 

Themselves as the months I have seen with 
you. 

But the days that have been are now no more, 

Chilchocd ard y uth with their glee are o’er, 

Yet ob! it is sweet on these scenes to dwell, 

And sigh to their memory a fond farewell!— 

And springs shall retuca with their bright 
sunny bowers, 








Lovely and gay with their own sweet flowers, . 


With spice breathing gales in their joyous train: 
While we pass along, and return not again. 
Downward we pass upon time's swift stream— 
Before us a blank, and behind us a dream: 
Yet ob! there’s a strait and narrow way 
Where the numble pilgrim goes not astray. 
And oft have we seen from the dark blue sky 
Yor changing moon with her hora on high, 
Shed down her soft and silv’ry light, 


Like an angel of peace, on the lonely night. 
And we have mused, and felt in our breast 


That which by language can ne’er be exprest; 
Movements of soul that no tongue ean tell— 
And the i ws enthralled by their magic 
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O why should terrestrial things controul 

The spirit, and move, and raise the soul, 

And allure it up in thought to the bright 

Abodes of the heaven bora sons of light? 

Is it because the children of clay 

On the wings of seraphs shall soar away, 

Changed by the voice of him whose might 

Gave the command, and there was lighU>— 

When I parted on Erie’s bank with thee— 

The sun had sunk in the westera sea, 

And the soft dew fell from the starlit sky, 

As the last lone beam of the day went by. 

Tue pale mist over the meadows hung, 

In his own wild measure the vight bird sung, 

Luna looked forth trom the mountains biue, 

And the fire fly out of the tall grass flew. 

Erie was calm, fur the storm was at rest 

That rouses the foam crested surge on his 
breast, 

And touch’d by the pale moon’s silver light, 

He smil’d from his deeps on the bosom of night. 

Like a fairy harp the evening breeze 

Softly whispered among the trees, 

Its voice, as it breathed thro’ cedar and pine, 

Fell on our ear like a voice divine, 

The waves round the rocks of Albino 

Murmured the dirge of the winds laid low, 

Like the spirits of night when they wind their 
shell, 

And bid the departing stars farewell. 

But these are the fleeting things of time-— 

And yet they are types of a holier clime, 

Where souls redeemed from the dross of earth, 

May live on the joys of celestial birth. 

They tell us of bliss—but they vanish away— 

And ‘hey whisper of thiugs more enduring ban 
they, 

And they speak in a strain which the blest 
ouves know,— 

‘ Set not your affections on things below.” 


Let them then in their fleetness and loveliness 
pass— 

They were dear—but they flowed like the 
sands of your glass— 

Aad we’ll aim at the things which they tell, 

And prepare with the children of ligut todwell. 

Lady, the Bard must far depart— 

O say shall he live in thy fond heart? 

What hast thou kind in is ear to (ell? 

For he comes to receive thy last farewell 

I go far away to a distant clime, 

To the labors of love | devote my time, 

Thiok of mny calling when J am ther, 

Give me thy pure heart's fervent prayer. 

A wish bave I more!=—let it live in my heart— 

May thy choice be fixt on the best, best part, 

And at last may a crown thou hast not woa 

Be thine irom the hand of Mary’s Som. 

Once more, fair lady, ouce mure, adieu! — 

Where are the hearts that are kind and true? 

They are—they shall be—for they ever have 
been— 

The tree of affection is always green. 

But what is the soil where it loves to bloom, 

And where shall we look for its sweet perfume? 

Round the folds of the heart it entwines its 
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Aud the garden of love is enriched with ity 
fruit. 
Adieu!—shall my lyre be strung to the joys 
Which earth produces, and time destroys, 
And never, when time is past, be strung 
To the joys that attune the seraph’s tongue. 
Lake Ente, 1826. 


A Dru. 
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[From the Keepsake] 
ON TWO SISTERS. 


Young Dora’s gentle, pure and kind, 
With lofty clear and polished mind; 
But Dora, rich iu mevtal grace 

Alas! is somewhat poor in face: 

Pity ber noble sorl dont warm 

A Grecian statue’s perfect form! 


But, Ann, in thee all charms combine; 
Each gift of beauty, sweet is thine! 
Thy form surpasses e’en desire; 

Thine eyes are rolling orbs of fire! 
Enchanung, perfect, is the whole, 

Pity the statue wants a soul. 





Prescription against Dyspepsia and Hypochon- 
dria. [From the Spanish] 
An honest and a temperate life. 

No dealings with the apot'ccary, 

And from this maxim never vary, 

On no account engage in strife, 

Be moderate in your appetite, 
A:nusement take, and exercise, 
Avoid the cares that life sup; lies— 

In cyuntry walks take much delight— 
Little confinement, much enjoyment, 
And continual employment. 4 


—_— —-—— 


Pedigree.—King James I. in his progreas 
into England, was entertained at Lumley 
Custle, the seat of the Earl of Scarborough. A 
relation of the noble ear! was very proud in 
showing and explaining to his majesty an im- 
mense larye genealogical line of the family,the 
pedigree of which he carried back rather fur- 
ther than the greatest strength of credulity 
would allow. * Mgude faith mau’ sav6 the King, 
‘it may be they are very trae, but I did na ken 
before that Adam’s name was Lumley.’ 

A poor Irishman in New York being sick, 
applied to a physician for some aid, the Doc- 
tor advised him to take wine and bark; he re- 
phed that he was tov pocr; but on telling his 
employer of the precription of his physician, 
he was humanely turnished, but on leaving the 
houre his employer heard as he supposed, & 
great noise among the dugs, and on enquiring 
iote the cause be discovered that the Irishman 
lad misunderstood the prescription, supposing 
the doctor bad said he must take wine and 
bark; and he was endeavouring to comply as 
well ashe could with his mstractions, 
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